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SENSATION. 

By Mrs. M. Wolryche- Whitmore. 

In considering the subject of Attention, we saw the manner 
in. which we become aware of external sensations, and the 
difference between mere automatic attention, and the voli- 
tional attention of the trained mind. It is apparent from this 
consideration what an immense power is placed in our hands 
by a disciplined faculty of attention, over both the formation 
of our own moral character and the development of our 
intellectual abilities. We further considered the effect of 
Attention in increasing the vividness of Sense-impressions, 
and even in originating changes in our own bodies ; so that 
the mind has to a certain extent a power over the ailments 
of the body, and may either augment and even originate them 
or may greatly aid in their cure. 

We have now to trace some further steps in the advance 
from a simple sense-impression made by an external object 
through the medium of our organs of sense, to the fully 
developed idea, or group of ideas. 

Our senses are the gateways by which, not ideas, but the 
material from which ideas are made, is brought to the brain. 

In “Paradise Lost Milton, referring to his own blindness, 
says, — 

“ Ever-during dark 

Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with a universal blank 
Of Nature’s works to me expung’d and ras’d, 

And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out.” 

Anyone who has experienced a temporary or partial shut- 
ting of one of the “ entrances of wisdom ” can appreciate 
ow much we axe indebted to each sense for the particular 
m press ions it is fitted to receive and how inadequate the 

1 er ^ £ ?" e su PP ] y its place. Were all the entrances thus 
closed the mind would have no material to work upon. 
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Impressions which have once been received are stored up 
in ,hc mind and can be reproduced or worked up into new 
combinations. Thus a blind man who has once seen has no 
difficulty in recalling scenes that he has once witnessed or in 
constructing new scenes in imagination from descriptions 
because the new scenes are merely new combinations of 
objects, colours, &.C., that ho is acquainted with 

We may consider sense-impressions then as the food of 
the mind. The vividness of a sensation depends on the 
amount of change. Thus if we are sitting in a hot room and 
go out into a passage, the passage strikes us as cold, but if 
someone at the same time enters the same passage from the 
open air on a cold night, it will strike him as warm. Ac- 
customed noises and accustomed smells produce no effect 
upon us, as the sensorium becomes habituated to them. The 
Londoner sleeps undisturbed by the noise of traffic which 
keeps the countryman awake. 

It is quite otherwise however if attention is on the watch 
for an accustomed sound. Then the accustomed noise is the 
one which rouses us most quickly, for habitual attention has 
made us more alive to that particular impression. “ The 
doctor’s wife,” it has been said, “ shall not be aroused by the 
full peal of the night-bell, whose first tingle awakes her 
snoring husband ; and he may go forth upon his errand and 
return to his couch without disturbing the slumbers of his 
partner. But her turn next comes ; the cries of her child 
arouse her maternal vigilance ; and she may spend hours in 
attempting to soothe it to repose, which are passed by her 
husband in a state of blissful unconsciousness. 

The first step when a sensation has been received, is to 
localise it. Is it something seen ? or something heard ? or is 
it an impression brought by the afferent nerves of my own 
body ? or what is it r If brought by the afferent nerves, from 
what part of the body does it come ? The vague feeling o 
discomfort we have when we wake from sleep, and are not^y 
wide-enough awake to know what ails us, is proba > ^ } 

like the feeling of the Infant who cries, and is not o eno g 
to know whether it is hunger or cold, or what it is t at cause 

its uneasiness. . e • n 

Both states arise from an unpleasant sense imp 
which has not yet been localized. 
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When we localize a sense-impression brought by G ur 
afferent nerves, we refer it at once to the origin of the nervel 
which convey it to the sensorium ; this assumption is usually 
correct, but sometimes it may lead us astray. For instance" 
when we knock our funny-bone we feel a painful sensation in 
the third and fourth fingers. The nerve from these fingers 
passes along the inner side of the elbow, and is there jarred 
by the blow, and we refer the pain as usual to the origin of 
the nerve — that is to say to the third and fourth finger. After 
amputations patients often complain of a pain in the foot of 
the leg which has been cut off for the same reason ; the 
nerve is irritated, and the pain is referred to the origin of 
the nerve. 

Circulation is necessary for sensation. If a part of the 
body is numbed with cold, no sensations are felt in that part 
because the circulation is arrested. On the other hand' 
when the circulation is unduly increased, as in inflammation' 
sensation is greatly augmented, and a slight touch becomes 
painful. Ihe circulation of the blood keeps the nervous 
system in a state of activity. 

Before tracing the next step in our mental processes, we 
must glance at one or two other peculiarities of sensation, 
this indispensable beginningof all thought or emotion. 

ensations maj be di\ ided into objective and subjective 
sensations. To the former class belong all those which have 

t JV7 gln i!" f CtUal physical impressions on the nerves of 

chancre "’ t produced b y external causes or internal 

fromfereK ? ^ latter daSS belon £ a11 the sensations arising 

byThe „ rv AT S " hich are conve y ed 'he sensorium 
y he nerves of the internal senses. 

produce'the^ "'’““’“i SUbjeCtive ° r °bj«.ive ( may often 

ff uTm, F ° r instance ’ 1 am like >y to y»wn 

Sensorium anrf ^ ya "' nln s r ' Ihe sight has reached my 

anyone menrions^ 3 ^ eXdted the "’ ish to yawn. If 

happen, though' in^^c^tte™" 8 th<i Same thi " g ^ 
entirely different uai, , ^ sensatl °n comes from an 

through the sense of hearing it ITco ***%* ^ SenS ° rium 
and thence return « t 1 is conveyed to the cerebrum 

excite the in ‘° ‘ he idea of yawning to 

case was more dire tl in my sensorium, that in the other 
more dtrectly acted by the sight of the yawn. 
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When we recall a scene, a picture nr a i , 

seen, or a story told to us by a friend we andsCape we have 

the cerebrum by the nerves" of the W 

impressions that we received on a former occasion f h Same 

objects presented to us by the nerves of the ext^l^ 6 " 1 ^ 

In dreaming, the activity of the cerebrum f ^ ^ senses * 

quite unconscious, reproduces faces seen ° Whl . ch we are 

, ,, \ iaces, scenes, and mcidpntc 

and presents them to the sensorium, sometimes as vivMv ‘s 

they could be presented by the objects themselves And the 

ludicrous nature of some dreams is the result of the new 

comb.nat.ons of tdeas made by the cerebrum when the 

volitional control is suspended by sleep. 

The action of the cerebrum with regard to sensations is 
however, by no means limited to reproducing sensations 
which have been already experienced : it often originates 
sensations. If we have a strong expectation that we shall see 
or hear or smell something, the suggestion is quite enough 
to produce a vivid sensation, even when there is absolutely 
no foundation in facts to warrant it. We can sometimes 
distinctly trace a strong family resemblance between two 
persons, who may really be wholly unconnected with each 
other, if we have been possessed with the idea that they were 
brother and sister. 

“ Spectral illusions ” are of this nature, and many of the 
“ manifestations of spiritualism ” may be similarly explained. 
“ When a number of persons who are possessed with the 
current ideas in regard to spiritualistic manifestations, sit for 
some time in a dark room in a state of ‘ expectant attention,’ 
it is conformable to all scientific probability that they should 
see luminous manifestations, should smell flowers, should feel 
the contact of spirit- hands or the crawling of live lobsters, or 
should hear musical sounds or the voices of departed friends, 
— just as they are prompted to do by their own course of 
thought, or by the suggestions of others ; the correction of 
these dreaming imaginings, by bringing common sense and 
scientific knowledge to bear upon them, being just what the 
votaries of the doctrine referred to scornfully repudiate. 

The scientific fact, that an impression originating in the 
cerebrum may be just as vivid as one derived f rora ac t ua 
tacts of the external world, should help to ta) many 
ghosts, and will make us question the testimony of perfectly 
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honest witnesses, when these are prepossessed with ideas 
the particular subject on which their testimony bears. ° n 
Sometimes an impression originating - in the cerebrum, m 
not only create the same sensation, as would be produced 
by an external cause, but it may also be followed by physical 
symptoms of a suitable kind. Among other instances of 
such phenomena Dr. Carpenter gives the following story of a 
butcher “ The man on trying to hook up a heavy pi ece G f 
meat above his head, slipped, and the sharp hook penetrated 
his arm, so that he himself was suspended. On being ex 
amined, he was pale, almost pulseless, and expressed himself 
as suffering acute agony. The arm could not be moved with 
out causing excessive pain ; and in cutting off the sleeve he 
frequently cried out ; yet when the arm was exposed, it was 
found to be quite uninjured, the hook having only traversed 
the sleeve of his coat.” 


Anai mis man really relt the pain of which he complained 
was clearly proved by the condition of his pulse, but that 
the pain was entirely due to a cause originating in his own 
cerebrum is equally certain. The sensation which produced 
the pain was a purely subjective one. It was communicated 
to the sensorium by means of the nerves of the internal 
senses, and, being exactly similar to one which would have 
communicated by the nerves of the external senses had 
trie injury been real, it produced a similar effect. 

su hi pr <■ ' a ^ 0ve an ittstance of pain being excited by a 

sub ec ! Ve Sensat -° n Simulati "g a " objective one ; but purely 
an emoh 6 Se . nsatlons can also produce pain, which is then of 

on rr g n trnew S . 0f this kind is the pain we experience 

pain Thp" ^ v ^ ent ex citement of any sensation produces 

that would rel\ S r eSaS if Warning ’ t0 P revent the in J ur >' 
and if from a om such violent excitement of sensation, 

the warnin^na^ 1186 sensation ls suspended and consequently 
result. For examn^ ^ ^ lnjUry ma y ver y likely be the 
with cold lav ri P G ’ are tC> ^ t ^ at a P oo r drover numbed 
asleep with hi s w", platform of a lime-kiln and fell 

burn through theffio-ht Whkh had been pUt l ° 

bis foot was hoi ^ ’ Ale s ^ e Pf on quite unconscious that 

being roused ^d COnsui P e< ^ by the fire, and evidently on 

unaware of his inj^rier 13 ^ 1611 ^ n ° Pai " and was quite 
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Feelings of pain and pleasure are curiously interchangeable 
a sensation which is at first disagreeable becomes pleasani 
by constant use, and one which is at first pleasant sometimes 
becomes very disagreeable. Does anyone remember bis 
first pipe with pleasure ? and is it possible that the first taste 
of whiskey should be otherwise than disagreeable ? 

It is thus with all those pleasures that we describe as 
“ acquired tastes,” from having been at first disagreeable 
they become tolerable, then pleasant, and at last, in some 
cases, necessary, the physical organization having adapted 
itself to the way in which it is habitually used. 

The smell of scent is sometimes pleasant at the first 
moment, but very soon becomes intolerable. 

Pleasant and unpleasant sensations attending high and 
low spirits are to be classed as objective sensations, because 
they invariably proceed from physical causes, either external 
to or originating within the body, but not proceeding, as do 
all subjective sensations properly so called, from the cerebrum 
to the sensorium by means of the nerves of the internal senses. 

High and low spirits may be produced by the state of the 
atmosphere, or the state of the individual’s health, or from a 
variety of similar causes. In the adult they are, or should 
be, under volitional control, through the instrumentality of 
the attention. The will exerts itself to turn the attention 


from the depressing influence, and to fix it upon some subject 
which has sufficient attraction to divert the thoughts from 
unpleasant topics. With the child the will is often too weak 
for this effort, and, consequently, we know that on a muggy 
day, the children will be cross; on a bright frosty day, t ey 
will be a little wild, perhaps, and mischievous. The child, 
too, is further handicapped in controlling his spnits, ec 
he cannot always localize his sensations. Just as t e 
cries without knowing why, when he is hungry, or ' r ’ 
cold; so the older child is cross and low -spin e w 
digestion is out of order, he, not knowing ^ 

attributes it to the tyranny of his mother and nurse, 
intentional cruelty of his brothers and sisters. 


